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ev eRAL years ago Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet wrote a book entitled “What 
We Live By” in which he discussed, 
simply and powerfully, many ‘problems 
of ethics and character. One of his il- 
lustrations was especially impressive. 

“We are all conscious of living our 
moral life, as it were, in a two-story 
house,” the author said. “Downstairs 
goes on what has too evident a claim 
to the painful label: ordinary. Upstairs 
we have a different outlook and associ- 
ate with better company.” 

We are living downstairs when our 
minds are taken up with things which 
are unworthy or trivial, such as narrow 
ideas, petty sentiments, small grievances, 
small triumphs, conceit, self-praise, gos- 
sip, flattery, time killing, pretense. 

We are living upstairs when we are 
indifferent to trifles, when we read with 
a purpose, study great issues, read good 
books, listen to good music; when we 
are devoted to a cause or an idea, or 
when we practice kindness, forgiveness, 
patience, or real religion. 

Each list could be further extended. 
Every person could profit by making 
lists for himself. He might then study 
the lists, examine his own conduct and 
ask the searching and the candid ques- 
tions, “How much of my time is spent 
downstairs?” “Can I arrange to go up- 
stairs more often, and associate more 
freely with those who live on the 
higher level?” 

Upstairs living need not be severe or 
forbidding. An hour spent there is 
likely to be more interesting and color- 
ful than an hour below. There is plenty 
of laughter upstairs, but it is usually 
associated with real 
humor, instead of the 
jibes, banter, antics 
and wisecracks so 
tiresomely repeated 
by the downstairs 
crowd. 

You must go up- 
stairs to escape 
boredom, to find 
stimulating conver- 
sation and to associ- 
ate with those who 

have established high standards of think- 

ing and conduct. 

Another observation might be made 

about Abbé Dimnet’s two-story house. 
The lower rooms are crowded. You 

will always have company there, of a 

Sort. The people upstairs are fewer in 

Number but more distinguished in char- 

acter and personality. After you have 

been upstairs for a while you will be 
| lonely when you go below, even though 

You are in the midst of a jostling crowd. 

Here is another fact to keep in mind. 

The stairs leading to the upper levels 

are easily mounted when you are young 
but they become more difficult as the 

years go by. Those who accustom them- 

Selves to life downstairs become slaves 

to habit and find it hard to start the up- 

Ward climb. One cannot decide too 

Soon on the upstairs way of life—a way 

of life open to all but followed only 

by those who are imaginative, idealistic 
and strong of will. 

If one acquires the habit of upstairs 

living he is not likely to take downward 
| Steps, for the higher levels offer in- 

tely more happiness and success. 


Walter E. Myer 
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A FORMER JAPANESE GENERAL now makes his living by selling costume jewelry 


in a market in Tokyo 


Far Eastern Problem 


American Military Leaders Discuss Questions Involving U. S. 


Policies in Japan and Other Lands of the Pacific 


NTIL the last few weeks the at- 

tention of the American people 
has been riveted on Europe and on 
the protection of our interests in the 
West. Lately, interest has shifted in 
part to the Far East. Communist 
gains in China are largely responsible 
for this shift. 

Among the questions on every 
tongue are these: How can we best 
protect our interests in the Pacific? 
If America should be attacked by 
Russia could we and would we hold 
Japan as a base for operations? What 
lines of defense would we hold? How 
would the war be conducted, if con- 
trary to our hopes, it should be forced 
upon us by the Soviet Union? 

Lately these questions have been 

brought out into the open. They have 
been discussed not only by citizens 
but by military authorities. Last 
month Kenneth Royall, Secretary of 
the Army, brought the issues to the 
front pages of newspapers when he 
talked about them with members of 
the press. The interview was in- 
formal, however, and reports of ex- 
actly what the Secretary said were 
conflicting. 
. Early this month General Douglas 
MacArthur gave his answers to the 
questions in an interview with G. 
Ward Price, a British representative 
of the United Press. Military experts, 
official and unofficial, have expressed 
opinions about our Far Eastern de- 
fense policies. Here is a summary of 
major agreements and disagreements, 
presented in question and answer 
form: 

If Russia should make war upon us, 


is there danger that she might attack 
our Pacific possessions and threaten 
our Western coast? 

There is general agreement that 
she could not do this. Our naval su- 
periority is so overwhelming that most 
of the Pacific area will be safe. 

What are the points which we should 
protect, and: from which we might 
launch attacks ? 

General MacArthur thinks that our 
line of defense and offense should be- 
gin with the Philippines and extend 
through Okinawa, Japan, and the Aleu- 
tian Islands. He emphasizes Okinawa 
as a mighty fortress from which dur- 
ing the recent war, our largest bomb- 
ers were able to carry out 3,500 mis- 
sions a day. 

There is a difference of opinion, 
however, as to whether Russia might 
be able to break our line by invading 
Japan. General MacArthur says she 
could not do this; that our air power 
would have command of the skies and 
could break up any enemy sea attack 
against the Japanese Islands. 

He makes a strong point of the 
fact that a vigorous attack could not 
be made in the Far East unless tre- 
mendous quantities of weapons and 
munitions were at hand. The neces- 
sary supplies would not be readily 
available to Russia, for Soviet war in- 
dustries are largely in the distant Ural 
Mountain region. Materials from that 
area would have to be hauled 4,000 
miles, chiefly by a single-track rail- 
road. 

Those who question our ability to 
hold Japan say that Russia has a pow- 

(Concluded on page 6) 


U. S$. Government 
Changes Studied 


Hoover’s Reorganization Group 
Drafts Plans for Altering 
Federal Departments 


ORMER President Herbert Hoover 

and 11 other outstanding citizens 
have just completed a thorough study 
and report on the organization of our 
federal government’s administrative 
offices. Known officially as the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, this 
group was put to work by Congress in 
1947. 

In addition to Mr. Hoover, the Com- 
mission includes Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of Defense 
James Forrestal, several Congressmen, 
and other experts on governmental 
affairs. Hundreds of people helped 
in the gathering of information for 
the board’s report. 

Congress directed the ‘‘Hoover Com- 
mission” to seek ways in which the 
government could be made to oper- 
ate more effectively and economically. 
The board has recommended sweeping 
changes in the vast structure of U. S. 
departments and agencies. It explains 
the need for such changes in the follow- 
ing words: 

“As a result of depression, war, new 
needs for defense, and our: greater 
responsibilities in the foreign field, 
the federal government has become 
the most gigantic business on earth. 
In less than 20 years the number of 
its civil employees has risen from 
570,000 to over 2,100,000. The number 
of bureaus, sections, services, and 
units has increased fourfold to over 
1,800. Annual expenditures have in- 
creased from about $3,600,000,000 to 
over $42,000,000,000. The national 
debt per average family has increased 
from about $500 to about $7,500. 

“Such rapid growth could not take 
place without causing serious prob- 
lems. Organizational methods, effec- 
tive 20 years ago, are no longer ap- 
plicable. The growth of skills and 
methods in private organization has 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Hoover Proposals on Federal Reorganization 


long since outmoded many of the 
methods of the government. 

“This Commission has found that 
the United States is paying heavily 
for a lack of order, a lack of clear lines 
of authority and responsibility, and a 
lack of effective organization in the 
executive branch. It has found that 
great improvements can be made in 
the effectiveness with which the gov- 
ernment can serve the people if its 
organization and administration are 
overhauled.” 

According to the Hoover Commis- 
sion, the “chain of command” within 
our national administration needs to 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN and former President Herbert Hoover. 


(Continued from page 1) 


work week for the President, to say 
nothing of the time he must devote to 
his great duties in developing and di- 
recting major policies as his constitu- 
tional obligations require.” 

Within these numerous agencies, 
moreover, there is much faulty or- 
ganization. The men who head them 
are often unable to control them ade- 
quately. 

The Hoover Commission proposes a 
number of reforms. One important 
suggestion is that the 65 separate de- 
partments and other agencies “‘be con- 
solidated into about one-third of the 
present number.” Relatively small 


in disagreement with the Secretary of 
Defense, they can go over his head by 
appealing directly to the President. 
The Hoover Commission also feels 
that lines of authority further down 


in the Military Establishment are 
tangled, blurred, and broken. The 
three service secretaries, it contends, 
de not have full control within their 
own departments. The Army Corps 
of Engineers, for instance, carries out 
certain construction projects “under 
direct authority from the Congress” 
exclusive of control even by the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 


The Hoover Commission recom- 





HARRIS &@ EWING 


The former Chief Executive has been reporting to Mr. Truman 


on plans for reorganization of the federal government. 


be greatly strengthened. That is, the 
executive branch needs to be reor- 
ganized so that each bureau can be 
adequately controlled by the office 
which ranks directly above it—and so 
that the President, at the top, can 
properly supervise the whole system. 
. Under an ideal arrangement, it is 
explained, there would be clear lines 
of authority running through the en- 
tire administrative structure—from 
the President down through the de- 
partment and agency heads and the 
chiefs of department subdivisions 
into the smallest offices. The Hoover 
Commission reports that our govern- 
ment, for a number of reasons, does 
not at present measure up to this ideal. 

For example, too many separate of- 
ficials bring their problems directly 
to the White House. “At the present 
time,” says the Hoover Commission, 
“there are 65 departments, adminis- 
trations, agencies, boards, and com- 
missions engaged in exécutive work, 
all of which report directly to the 
President—if they report to anyone. 
. .. Even one hour a week devoted to 
each ... would require a 65-hour 


organizations which are now independ- 
ent would thus be grouped together 
according to the duties they perform. 
The President could then deal with the 
heads of larger groups, instead of with 
the chiefs of the separate small agen- 
cies. 

There are, for example, several in- 
dependent bodies whose work is con- 
cerned mainly with the local affairs 
of Washington, D. C. The Hoover 
Commission suggests that a single 
official, responsible to the President, be 
placed over all these agencies. 

The Commission also sees an oppor- 
tunity for further consolidation in the 
National Military Establishment. This 
vast organization, says the Hoover 
group, now contains four practically 
separate agencies—the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, and the three 
Departments of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

Although the Secretary of Defense 
is said to be chief of the Establish- 
ment, he has little actual authority 
over the three “service department” 
heads. They hire and fire most of 
their subordinates. When they are 


mends a series of changes for the pur- 
pose of unifying the Military Estab- 
lishment. It urges that the Secretary 
of Defense be placed in such a position 
that he, working through his subordi- 
nate officials, can really control the 
work of all sections within our great 
military organization. If this recom- 
mendation is carried out, the President 
will be able to hold the Secretary of 
Defense responsible for the entire 
Military Establishment. 

The Hoover Commission reports 
that confused organization is causing 
inefficiency and waste in other depart- 
ments of the government. It describes 
in particular detail the “field services” 
of the Department of Agriculture— 
the offices which are scattered through- 
out the United States for the purpose 
of dealing directly with the farmers. 

“Considerable duplication has de- 
veloped,” says the Commission. For 
example, 47 employees attached to 
seven distinct and separate field agen- 
cies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture are working with farmers in one 
Georgia county. Representatives of 
each agency frequently advise the 
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same farmers on the same problems 
In one Missouri county, a farmer re. 
cently received from five different 
agencies varying advice on the appli. 
cation of fertilizer on his farm. This 
sort of thing confuses and irritates 
farmers. 

The Hoover Commission feels that, 
if Department of Agriculture field of. 
fices were reorganized to eliminate 
such duplication of effort, the farmers 
could be given improved assistance at 
greatly reduced cost. 

The Commission makes it clear that 
many other agencies’ field services like. 
wise need overhauling and consolida- 
tion. It regards this problem as very 
important, because ‘“‘the. business of 
the federal government is primarily 
transacted by field services. Nearly 
90 per cent of all federal employees 
work outside of Washington.” 

Drastic changes in our handling of 
foreign affairs are recommended. The 
present Foreign Service, which in- 
cludes the ambassadors, ministers, con- 
suls, and other diplomats that we send 
abroad, is described as practically a 
separate organization from the State 
Department—even though it is under 
the Secretary of State. If the reor- 
ganization proposals of Mr. Hoover 
and his helpers are carried out, our 
diplomatic agencies in foreign lands 
will be closely tied in with the State 
Department’s home offices. 


Assistant Secretaries 


Under such a set-up, there would be 
Assistant Secretaries of State for 
European, Near Eastern and African, 
Far Eastern, and American Republic 
Affairs. Each embassy, legation, or 
consulate abroad would be under the 
Assistant Secretary who would handle 
relations with the area in which it is 
located. In addition, an Assistant 
Secretary would be put in charge of 
the delegations which we send to world 
conferences. 

At present there is a staff of regular 
State Department employees, most of 
whom are in the United States, and a 
Foreign Service staff, most of whom 
are abroad. The Commission wants 
these to be brought together as one 
group. It wants large numbers of the 
employees to spend time both at home 
and in other countries. By doing s0, 
it is contended, all workers in the State 
Department would improve their un 
derstanding of the problems which 
this agency must handle. ; 

The Hoover Commission hopes that, 
by making such changes, we can obtail 
a State Department through which the 
United States will “speak and act with 
unity of purpose.” 

Among the most important of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommenda 
tions are those concerning the hiring 
and managing of government employ- 
ees. Federal departments and agel- 
cies, no matter how well organized 
they may appear to be, cannot operate 
properly unless their workers ar 
competent. 

Regarding the federal system of 
obtaining and supervising employee’ 
the commission has made suggestions 
which are certain to cause much 
controversy. It feels that too much 0 
the government’s “personnel manage 
ment” work is centralized in the U. 5: 
Civil Service Commission. That body 
now conducts examinations by which 

(Concluded on page 3, column 1) 
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workers for numerous federal agencies 
are chosen. 

The Hoover group believes that the 
Civil Service Commission should do 
little more than develop and enforce 
rules to guide the various govern- 
. mental offices in obtaining and manag- 
ing employees. It would be up to 
these other agencies to do their own 
employing under the general rules 
laid down by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Members of the Hoover group feel 
.that each federal department and 
agency would be better off if it were 
freer to do its own hiring and firing. 
Some government bureaus are already 
operating successfully under a similar 
program. Opponents of the proposal 
argue that it might, if extended, 
permit the various departments to give 
jobs on the basis of politics instead 
of merit. 

The Hoover Commission’s reports 
deal with hundreds of questions in- 
volving our government. Only a few 
of its outstanding proposals can be 
discussed in this article. 

Additional important recommenda- 
tions, for example, cover money-saving 
ways of buying and storing govern- 
ment supplies. The commission dis- 
cusses at length the problem of 
handling government records, com- 
menting that the records now in 
existence would fill six buildings, each 
the size of the huge Pentagon military 
building in Washington. It points out 
the need for government budgeting and 
accounting systems that will enable 
Congress and the taxpayers to see 
clearly the purposes for which national 
funds are being used. 

Hoover Commission members feel 
that their proposals represent needed 
improvements in our democratic sys- 
tem of government. “Some of the 
recommendations,” they say, ‘“‘can be 
put into effect by legislation. Others 
can be accomplished by executive 
action.” Congress is already consider- 
ing bills which, if passed, will give 
the President authority to carry out 
a great deal of the Hoover program. 

Recommendations of the Commis- 
sion are bound to stir up vigorous 
debate. There will be protests from 
many government agencies—particu- 
larly those whose power. will be de- 
creased if the Hoover proposals are 
carried out. In Congress, the dispute 
can be expected to cut across party 
lines, for Republicans and Democrats 
alike have taken part in the Com- 
mission’s work. 














m New York City. 





receives instructions from Coach Edgar Hickey of St. Louis University. 
teammates (also shown in picture) are now competing in national tournament play 
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COACH ADOLPH RUPP, of the University of Kentucky, is shown here as he received 


the cup his team won in the National Collegiate Athletic Association tournament last 


year. 


Kentucky is a leading contender this year. 


(Coach Rupp is on the right.) 


Major Hoop Tourneys 


During Next Two Weeks Kentucky and St. Louis Universities 
Will Try to Retain the Titles They Won Last Year 


URING the next two weeks, the 

best college basketball teams in 
the country will compete for honors 
in the nation’s two major post-season 
tournaments. The winners of these 
two competitions will be considered 
the top college teams of the present 
season. 

At Madison Square Garden in New 
York, the National Invitation Tourna- 
ment has already started. The finals 
will be held on Saturday, *March 19. 

Regional play-offs of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association will be 
held this week and next in Kansas 
City and New York. The winners at 
these two cities will then come to- 
gether at Seattle, Washington, on 
March 26 to determine the NCAA 
crown. 

The attempt of the University of 
Kentucky Wildcats to win both tourna- 
ments this year is attracting much 
attention among sports followers. 
Only once before has a single team 
entered both tournaments in one year. 
That happened in 1944 when Utah 
was eliminated in the first round of 
the Invitational, but then went on to 
win the NCAA title. 

Kentucky has a powerful, experi- 
enced team this year, and observers 
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ED MACAULEY (standing), one of the nation’s outstanding basketball players, 


He and his 


agree that the Wildcats are capable 
of putting up a good fight in both of 
the major tourneys. During most of 
the winter, Kentucky has maintained 
the number one spot in the Associated 
Press’s weekly poll of sportswriters 
and broadcasters. 

Last season Kentucky won the 
NCAA crown but did not take part in 
the other tournament. Later the Wild- 
cat five went into the Olympic try-out 
competition, and got to the last round 
before they were defeated by the 
Phillips Oilers, a team sponsored by 
an Oklahoma industrial concern. Five 
of Kentucky’s players were chosen 
for the Olympic five and played a 
major role in the U. S. victory in 
basketball at London last summer. 

Among Kentucky’s outstanding 
players this season are several of last 
year’s stand-outs. Ralph Beard, an 
All-American guard, is one of the 
principal cogs of the Wildcat team. 

A second Wildcat who has won AIll- 
American honors is Alex Groza, the 
big center. An expert at tapping in 
rebounds, Groza is almost unstoppable 
under the basket. Like Beard, he is a 
veteran of Olympic competition. 

In the National Invitational, St. 
Louis University will be defending the 
title which it won a year ago. Early 
in the present season, St. Louis played 
Kentucky and defeated the Wildcats 
by two points. 

If these teams do meet, the game 
will match two of the best centers in 
college basketball—Kentucky’s Alex 
Groza and Ed Macauley of St. Louis. 
Last season the towering Macauley 
was adjudged the “Player of the Year” 
by the Helms Foundation, which an- 
nually makes awards to the nation’s 
best basketball players in college ranks. 

While interest will center on the 
efforts of Kentucky and St. Louis to 
defend their titles, the winners of 
these crowns may turn out to be other 
teams. A large number of college 
fives have made outstanding records 
this season. Oklahoma A. & M. has 
made a fine showing and has defeated 
St. Louis University on two occasions. 

Other teams included among the 
first ten in an Associated Press sports 
poll early this month are Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Western Kentucky, Tulane, San 
Francisco, Bowling Green, and Brad- 
ley. 











Readers Say— 





In a recent letter, Bill Daggett said 
that the dropping of an atom bomb 
on Hiroshima was inhumane. I dis- 
agree. Did not the bomb, by ending 
the war against Japan quickly, save 
the lives of thousands of soldiers? In 
this case, at least, the end certainly 
justified the means. 

JACK WILCOX, 
Fitzgerald, Georgia 
* * * 


I do not agree with Arlene V. Smith, 
who said in a recent letter that we 
should not increase the number of 
displaced persons to be admitted to 
this country. For one thing, a DP 
must have both housing and a job 
before he can come here. For another, 
where would Arlene be if her ancestors 
had been prevented from migrating 
to our shores? I think that our coun- 
try is large enough to absorb many 
refugees and we should not begrudge 
them the chance of starting a new life 


among us. " 
LEONA SWANSON, 


Embarrass, Minnesota 
* oo 7 


We believe that California took a 
great stride forward by adopting a law 
that makes automobile driving a com- 
pulsory subject for all high school 
students. We hope all the other states, 
and especially those in the mountain- 
ous regions, follow suit. In the moun- 
tain states, winter makes driving quite 
a hazardous undertaking. 

DAVID HEWITT, 
JERRY STOICK, 
Missoula, Montana 

















To my mind, Congress should pass 

a bill providing federal aid to educa- 
tion. The educational systems of our 
various states are not equal in value, 
and federal aid would enable the 
poorer ones to come up to the stand- 
ards of the better. I believe, how- 
ever, that the federal government 
should not be allowed to take over 
control and management of the schools 
just because it provides some money 
to help them out. 

CAROLYN SCHREEN, 

New Bloomfield, Missouri 


* * * 


We do not believe that federal aid 
to education is a wise step for our na- 
tion to take. If a bill providing such 
aid to our schools were passed, the 
national government would want to 
control them. Our taxes would also 
be greatly increased because of the 
appropriations made to our educa- 


ional system. 
‘ y JIM CARLSON, 


GERALD HANSEN, 
Manistee, Michigan 
* * * 


(Address your letters to Readers 
Say, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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New Defense Chief 


Louis Johnson, a West Virginia and 
Washington, D. C., lawyer, will succeed 
James Forrestal as Secretary of De- 
fense at the end of this month. Mr. 
Forrestal, who for some time has 
wanted to retire from public life, re- 
cently submitted his resignation to 
President Truman. He has held high 
government positions since 1940. 

Mr. Forrestal’s successor in the na- 
tion’s top defense post has had con- 
siderable experience in military mat- 
ters. From 1937 to 1940 he served 
as Assistant Secretary of War, and 
played a major part in getting the 
country ready for the conflict that was 
soon to follow. An infantry captain 
in World War I, he has been interested 
in veterans’ affairs and once served 
as national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

In last fall’s political campaign Mr. 
Johnson was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Finance Committee. He did an 
outstanding job in raising money for 
the Truman-Barkley campaign. 

In his college days at the University 
of Virginia, Mr. Johnson was a wres- 
tling champion. He is 58 years old. 


Meaning of Nonstop Flight? 


The recent nonstop flight of an Air 
Force B-50 bomber around the world 
marks another big advance in the 
history of aviation. The four-engined 
craft, Lucky Lady II, was in the air 
94 hours and one minute from the 
time it left Fort Worth, Texas, until 
it returned to land at the same city 
after a globe-circling trip of more 
than 23,000 miles. 

The plane was refueled four times 
in mid-air by B-29 bombers that had 
been converted into “flying tankers.” 
Lucky Lady II “gassed up” over the 
Azores, Saudi Arabia, the Philippines, 
and Hawaii. 

The flight opens up a number of 
possibilities for both eommercial and 
military aviation. For example, pas- 
senger planes may in the future take 
off on long flights without full fuel 
loads since they will be able to “tank 
up” in mid-air. Thus, they will be 
able to carry more passengers than 
they otherwise would. 

It is being asked whether the suc- 
cessful flight of the Lucky Lady II may 








UNDERWOOD @ UNDERWOOD 
LOUIS JOHNSON will succeed James 
Forrestal as Secretary of Defense at the 
end of this month. Mr. Johnson has had 
broad experience in the military field. 


not also reduce the importance of huge, 
super-bombers in military aviation. 
Medium-sized planes may, by the use 
of mid-air fueling techniques, be able 
to increase their effective striking 
range. 

Many observers, however, feel that 
the problem of operating refueling 
bases near enemy territory would be 
as difficult, in case of war, as that of 
maintaining fields from which bombers 
could begin and end their flights. This 
difficulty would apply both to large- 
and medium-sized bombers. 


Senate Filibuster 


Congress has been in session for 
more than two months, but so far has 
not made much headway on the pro- 
gram of legislation recommended by 
President Truman. While committee 
hearings have been held on a number 
of bills dealing with various parts of 
the program, no major part of the 
President’s proposals has yet been en- 
acted into law. Mr. Truman feels 
that too much delay is taking place, 
and has said—half in jest and half 
in earnest—that he may yet take a 
train trip around the country to arouse 
popular ‘support for his program. 

One thing which has been holding up 
legislation in the Senate this month 
is a filibuster—prolonged talking by 
a small group of Senators to keep a 
proposal from coming to a vote. The 
filibuster which began about 10 days 


The Story of the Week 


ago was touched off when administra- 
tion leaders attempted to change the 
rules of the Senate so that any matter 
under debate could be brought to a 
vote upon the agreement of two-thirds 
of the members. As these words are 
written, this filibuster is still in 
progress. 

Southern Senators, who have been 
leading the filibuster, charge that 
such a change in the Senate rules 
would deprive them of a_ valuable 
weapon, They insist on keeping the 
right of unlimited talking—which 
they have used many times against 
bills they do not like, particularly civil 
rights proposals. Administration lead- 
ers say that unless the proposed rules 
change is made, a small minority will 
be able to hold up the President’s 
civil rights program and other impor- 
tant legislation. 


The Powerful Politburo 


Walter Duranty, who served for 
many years as Moscow correspondent 
of the New York Times, has just writ- 
ten a book entitled “Stalin and Co.” 
in which he describes the Politburo, 
the. little group of men that controls 
Russia. 

The Politburo—Duranty points out 
—consists of the 13 top men in the 
Soviet Union. Ten are regular mem- 
bers, while three are “candidates” who, 
if their performances are satisfactory, 
may someday become “regulars” them- 
selves, 

The average age of the ruling group 
is 55. Stalin, now 70, is the oldest 
member. On the average, each mem- 
ber has served 12 years on the ruling 
body, but Stalin has been in the Polit- 
buro for 32 years. 

Each man in the group represents 
a special branch of the government. 
For example, Bulganin has charge of 
the Soviet Army, Beria controls the 
secret police, while Kaganovich super- 
vises heavy industry. As a group, 
the Politburo effectively controls every 
activity in Russia. 

Mr. Duranty says that the members 
of the Politburo discuss important 
matters and together decide the course 
of action to be taken. He indicates 
that each person can give his own 
opinion in the discussion, but once 
a decision is made, all members must 
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ERNEST GROSS, an Assistant Secretary 
of State, is the State Department’s “con. 
tact man” to handle questions that arise 
between the Department and Congress, 


back it to the utmost whether or not 
they originally favored it, 

The former Moscow correspondent 
takes no stock in the opinion—occa- 
sionally heard—that a “split” exists 
in the Politburo. ‘All available evi- 
dence indicates,” he says, “that the 
Politburo is a solid, tight-knit unit 
under Stalin’s full control.” 


Keeping Congress Posted 


Congress is now being kept in- 
formed on State Department policies 
through an Assistant Secretary of 
State especially appointed for that 
purpose. He is Ernest Gross whose 
principal job is to eliminate misunder- 
standings which might arise if Con- 
gress were left “in the dark” on plans 
being made by the Administration. | 

Gross is already well known among 
Congressmen. He has been a legal 
adviser of the State Department since 
1947 and has appeared many times 
before Congressional committees to 
supply information on foreign affairs. 

A native of New York City, Mr. 
Gross has been in government service 
off and on since 1931. During the 
war he was in the Army where he held 
a responsible position in military gov- 
ernment. In the coming weeks he 
will be particularly concerned with 
keeping Congress informed on _ the 
latest international developments in 
connection with the North Atlantic 
Pact. 


Mr. Gross is the first member of | 


the State Department to have the job 
of promoting good relations with Con- 
gress since Dean Acheson, the present 
Secretary of State, did such work 
during the war. 


How Much Information? 


There is considerable discussion 
these days about how much informa- 
tion the government should give the 
American people regarding atomic 
energy. One school of thought pre- 
sents this view: 

“Atomic energy is one of the most 
important developments in the world 
today. Those who really believe in 
democracy should want the American 
people to know as much as possible 
about the subject. Of course it would 
be unwise for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which controls all production 
and research in atomic energy in the 
United States, to reveal military s8& 
crets about the bomb or facts that 
would enable possible enemies to manu- 
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facture a bomb of their own quickly. 

“On the other hand, the Commission 
should make known what it has learned 
about using atomic energy to propel 
ships or cure disease. It should even 
disclose how many atom bombs have 
so far been produced, and how destruc- 
tive they could be. By doing so, our 
government would be letting any pos- 
sible aggressor nation know what a 
risk it would be taking to start a war.” 

Those who oppose revealing any 
but the barest facts about atomic en- 
ergy present their argument as fol- 
lows: 

“It is true that the American peo- 
ple are entitled to know as much as 
possible about the activities of their 
government. They pay the taxes and 
they deserve to be told what is happen- 
ing to their hard-earned money. But 
atomic energy is a special case. If we 
disclosed any more information than 
we have about developments in atomic 
power, we would just be helping our 
potential enemies, whoever they may 
be. 
“The Atomic Energy .Commission 
has already gone too far in releasing 
facts to the public. It took unwise 
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ANEW MOVIE, “The Life of Riley,” is 
based on the popular radio program. 
William Bendix (left) and James Gleason 
have leading roles in the picture. 


action several weeks ago in revealing 
the locations of the various atomic 
energy plants in the U. S. and telling 
in a general way.of the activities each 
is carrying on, Such information is 
of no value to the public, but might 
be important to an enemy.” 


Bendix’s Latest Movie 
William Bendix, who plays the title 


‘role in the well-known radio show, 


“The Life of Riley,” is now playing 
that part on the screen. In a new 
movie which has the same name as 
the radio program, Bendix plays the 
part of Riley, the good-natured, hard- 
working man who is forever harassed 
by minor troubles within his family. 

Beset by financial difficulties, Riley 
decides that he is a failure, and he 
vows that he will get out of the rut. 
His efforts to become a big executive 
involve him in more troubles than he 
originally had, and provide plenty of 
laughs. James Gleason plays the part 
of Riley’s friend, and Beulah Bondi 
18 outstanding as the landlady who 
tries to put out the Rileys. Meg 


Randall plays the part of Riley’s pretty . 


daughter, 


Soviet Foreign Minister 


It has been 10 days since Andrei 
Vishinsky replaced Vyacheslav Molo- 
tov as Soviet Foreign Minister. Dur- 
Ing this period, there has been world- 
Wide discussion as to the meaning, if 
any, of this change. 


ee 


Of course governments can replace 
top officials without having any sig- 
nificant reason for doing so. For 
example, Louis Johnson is replacing 
James Forrestal as Seeretary of De- 
fense, but this will in no way change 
our military policy. 

It is generally felt that there is 
little or no difference between Vi- 
shinsky and Molotov on questions of 
Soviet foreign policy. Vishinsky is 
a more aggressive, explosive speaker 
than Molotov, but the two are equally 
uncompromising when Russia’s views 
differ from those of other countries. 

Some observers think the change 
of foreign ministers may mean that 
Molotov will soon step into Stalin’s 
shoes as top man in the Soviet govern- 
ment. Whether this will prove to be 
true, only the future will tell. 

Still another interpretation of the 
shift in leadership is this: ‘Russia’s 
foreign policy has not been succeeding 
at all well during the last year or so. 
The Soviet leaders felt it necessary, 
therefore, to bring in a new foreign 
minister in the attempt to make their 
own people and the outside world think 
that he will pursue more successful 
policies.” 


Communists and War 


A number of French Communists 
are now under arrest on charges that 
they furnished important military in- 
formation to other Communist agents 
and even to representatives of one of 
Russia’s satellite countries in Eastern 
Europe. The French government says 
that it may arrest additional Commu- 
nists. if it can be proved that the latter 
acted as spies for a foreign power 
or stole military secrets from French 
authorities. 

The campaign against members of 
France’s Communist Party began some 
days ago following a speech by the 
party’s secretary general, Maurice 
Thorez. In the speech, Thorez said 
that French Communists would aid 
the Soviet Union if the latter became 
involved in a war with the Western 
powers and if, in the course of the 
fighting, its armies were forced to 


nations. 


enter France. He claimed that, in 
such a war, the Western powers would 
probably be the aggressors and Russia 
the country that was attacked. 

Since Thorez made his statement, 
it has been followed by similar re- 
marks by the Communist leaders of 
Italy, Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States. In the case of the 
American Communists, the latter said 
they doubted that we would ever go 
to war with Russia but that, if we 
did, they would do all they could to 
bring such a conflict to an end. 

Observers in the United States and 
Western Europe are now discussing 
the reasons why the Communists ex- 
pressed their unswerving support of 
Russia at the present time. Some 
hold the opinion that they are trying 
to frighten the governments of West- 
ern Europe into withdrawing from 
discussions of the North Atlantic Pact. 

Others view the statements as an 
effort to convince the United States 
that it would be useless for us to sign 
the Pact ourselves. According to this 
reasoning, the Communists want us 
to feel that, if a war broke out between 











THE LIGHTER SIDE 











“It’s not necessary to knock me down 
like that, is it?” asked the man who was 
taking his first boxing lesson. 

“No,” replied the instructor, “stand up 
again and I’ll show you 13 other ways 
to do it.” 

* * * 


Salesman, showing customer some 
sports stockings: “Just the thing for 
you, worth double the price, latest pat- 
tern, fast color, holeproof, won’t shrink, 
and it’s a good yarn.” 

Customer: “Very well told, too.” 
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COBEAN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Mr. D’Alessandro is a fencing instructor, 
dear.” 


Grocer: “Have you been to the zoo?” 

Delivery Boy: “No, sir.” 

Grocer: “Well, you ought to go some 
time. You’d get a big kick out of watch- 
ing the turtles zip past.” 


* s« 


Leonard Lyons, a Broadway columnist, 
tells the story of a writer of radio com- 
mercials who went to a_ side-street 
luncheonette and absent-mindedly said: 

“Give me some ham piping hot, frag- 
rant with a rich aroma of cloves, brown 
sugar and steaming sauce, served be- 
tween brown and crackly crusted bread. 
Draw me a deep cup of rich, fragrant 
coffee and add to it some thick rich 
cream.” 

The counter girl nodded, turned to the 
kitchen and yelled, “Pig on rye and java 
with.” 

* * * 


“Did you hear about the fish that has 
the measles?” 

“No. How’s he doing?” 

“Pretty well; he just has them on a 
small scale.” - * 


Sheriff : 
thief?” 

Deputy: “No, he certainly was a lucky 
bird. We had chased him only a mile 
when our 1,000 miles were up and we 
had to stop to change the oil.” 


“Did you catch the auto 
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BEFORE WORLD WAR II, German costume jewelry was sold extensively in other 


These girls are working in a plant that recently reopened. 


the Western powers and Russia, we 
could not count too safely on the aid 
of Western Europe. The latter would 
be torn by civil wars with the Commu- 
nists and would be unable to give much 
help in fighting Soviet armies. 
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Your Vocabulary 











In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 4. 


1. Nautical (nawt’i-call) terms re- 
fer to: (a) conduct (b) ships (c) 
politics (d) education. 

2. The country was in a chaotic 
(ka-6t’ik) condition. (a) fairly stable 
(b) prosperous (c) strong (d) com- 
pletely confused. 

8. The charge daffaires (sharr’zha 
di-fair’) was an able person. (a) head 
of the country (b) financial expert 
(ec) congressional leader (d) diplo- 
matic representative. 

4. The actress captivated 
vi-ted) her audience. (a) charmed 
and fascinated (b) surprised and 
shocked (c) carefully watched (d) 
thoroughly bored. 

5. He was a charlatan (sharr’/luh- 
tan). (a) well-known philanthropist 
(b) clownish fellow (c) faker and pre- 
tender (d) scholarly leader. 

6. She was too complacent (kém-pla’ 
sent). (a) self-satisfied (b) self con- 
scious (c) moody (d) unwise. 

7. He is a brusque (brusk) person. 
(a) uneducated (b) humorous (c) 
blunt and abrupt (d) short-tempered. 

8. A foyer (foi’er) is an (a) ancient 
ornament (b) entrance hall or lobby 
(c) counterfeit coin (d) fashion de- 
signer. 


(kap’ti- 
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Could Japan Be Defended? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


erful submarine fleet with which she 
might blockade Japan. We would then 
be obliged to feed the 80 million Japa- 
nese or let them starve. In either 
case, Japan would be lost to us as an 
effective base of operations. There- 
fore, it is argued, we should not under- 
take to defend the Japanese Islands, 
but should stick to the other island 
defense points. 

Despite this argument, the weight 
of military opinion appears to be that 
we could successfully protect the Japa- 
nese Islands and that we should do so 
if Russia should threaten an attack 
against them. 

Walter Lippmann suggests, how- 
ever, that our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
seem not to be preparing for an all-out 
defense of Japan. He says that Gen- 
eral MacArthur has asked for rein- 
forcements and that the chiefs of 
staff have declined to supply them. 

How will the advance of the Com- 
munists in China affect the United 
States? 
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SIGNAL CORPS INT'L NEWS 
GENERAL Douglas MacArthur (left), 
Supreme Allied Commander in Japan; 
and Shigeru Yoshida, Prime Minister of 
the country. 


There is a sharp difference of opin- 
ion on this point. Here is one view: 
“If the Chinese Communists extend 
their power over most of their coun- 
try, Russia will have won a tremendous 
victory. The Chinese Communists will 
look to Russia for leadership. The 
Russians will go into China. They will 
develop the vast resources of that 
country and make it into a mighty in- 
dustrial power. 

“Four hundred million Chinese will 
be so strong that no other people in 
Asia can stand out against them; and 
Communists, taking orders from Mos- 
cow, will eventually control Asia and 
Soviet-led Asia will be in a position 
to dominate the world.” 

A very different view is expressed 
in this way: “China is a vast, unde- 
veloped region. There are few great 
industries and few roads or other 
means of transportation and communi- 
cation. To develop the nation so that 
it would be powerful either in war or 
peace would require many years of 
effort. It will be years before the 
Chinese and other Asiatic peoples can 
industrialize and become great powers 
in the world. 

“Furthermore, it can be expected 
that if the Chinese Communists be- 
come powerful enough to establish 
themselves throughout the Far East, 
they will become nationalistic in spirit 
and will not want to be controlled 
by Russia or any other nation. The 
prospect of a strong, modern Chinese 
nation controlled from Moscow is dim 
indeed.” 

Is there a good prospect that Japan, 
influenced by the American occupa- 
tion, can get on her own feet so that 
she can protect herself against Rus- 
sia and look out for her own interests 


after the American occupation ends? 

This is a very difficult question. 
The American occupation forces hope 
for that result. General MacArthur 
thinks that within three or four years 
the Japanese will be able to feed them- 
selves by their own production and 
will build up an export trade so that 
they may become prosperous and 
strong. 

Much remains to be done, however, 
before that goal is reached. The Japa- 
nese, despite recent gains, are still in 
a deplorable condition. The average 
Japanese family is able to buy only 
from 40 to 60 per cent of what it did 
in the years before the war (1930-34). 

Furthermore, and this is a very 
serious matter, there are 10 million 
displaced persons in Japan. A large 
proportion of them are former soldiers 
who were not able to find jobs after 
the war was over. Others are Japa- 
nese who formerly lived in China and 
other Oriental countries, and who have 
been sent back to Japan. These peo- 
ple, making up about one-eighth of 
the entire Japanese population, wander 
about without homes, picking up a 
scanty and uncertain living. So long 
as this condition prevails, there can 
be little stability in Japan. 

Efforts are being made to improve 
the industrial situation. The present 
Japanese government, headed by Pre- 
mier Yoshida, is seriously tackling the 
job, but the problem is extremely dif- 
ficult. Shigeto Tsuru, a leading Japa- 
nese economist, says in the Christian 
Science Monitor that, in order for 
the Japanese to get back to where 
they were before the war, they must 
turn out three times as great a quan- 
tity of manufactured goods as they 
are now producing. 

Is there danger that the Japanese 
may turn to communism, thus defeat- 
ing every purpose we have had in try- 
ing to improve their situation? 

There is always danger that when 
people are hungry and their living 
standards are low they may turn to 
any movement which offers them prom- 
ises of better times. Up to this point, 
however, Communists in Japan have 
not made important gains. They now 
have 35 members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but the total membership 
of that body is 466, so the proportion 
of Communists is not very large. 

There has been a rapid growth of 
the labor unions since the Americans 
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JAPAN has many valuable resources 


came into Japan. There were about 
one-half million union members at the 
end of the war, and now there are more 
than 6 million. This result has come 
about largely because General Mac- 
Arthur encouraged the workers to join 
unions. There is some communism in 
the Japanese labor movement, espe- 
cially among railroad workers and 
others in transportation and communi- 
cation industries, but communism in 
the labor ranks seems not to be 
gaining. 

What has been done to satisfy the 
needs and demands of the farmers? 

This is an important question, since 
about half the Japanese people are 
tillers of the soil. Before the war 
more than two-thirds of the farm 
families did not own the land which 
they worked. They were tenants with 
“small holdings. Half of them worked 
farms of less than 2 acres. At best, 


they could not have lived well from 
such small fragments of land, but their 
situation was made infinitely worse by 


ACME 


JAPAN’S LANDLESS FARMERS are being helped to buy small plots of their own 


the fact that they had to pay heavy 
rent to the land owners. The tenants: 
were allowed to keep only about half 
the products of the soil. 

General MacArthur forced the Japa- 
nese government to carry out a plan 
of land reform. The government pur- 
chased holdings from the larger land 
owners and then arranged for the ten- 
ants to buy the land, paying for it 
over a long period of years. 

Under this plan the government 
bought four-fifths of all the farm 
lands which were cultivated by ten 
ants, and the tenants are making pay- 
ments which will insure them owner- 
ship of the farms. By this reform, 
revolutionary in its importance, mil- 
lions of farmers were helped, and the 
ground was cut out from under Con- 
munists who had been stirring up 
discontent. 





Brazil is very worried about future 
trade competition from Africa. Her 
worries stem from the fact that 4 
number of vast development projects 
are now being planned for the former 
“dark continent.” 

Great Britain, in particular, is try 


ing to increase the agricultural output, 


of her African holdings of Kenya, 
Nyasaland, and Rhodesia. Other coul- 
tries such as Belgium, France, and 
Portugal are also greatly interested 
in developing their holdings in Africa. 
Many of these African lands are in the 
same latitude as Brazil and are thus 
able to raise many of the same prod- 
ucts upon which Brazil has long based 
its economy. These include coffee, 
cotton, corn, rice, and sugar. 

A group of Brazilian planters and 
farmers recently met to decide how 
they could best meet the African com- 
petition in the world markets. Many 
of them think that the Brazilian gov- 
ernment should give further aid to its 
farmers and should hasten its road- 
building program into the interior of 
the country. 
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| Science News 














HE great 200-inch telescope on Palo- 

mar Mountain in California has 
done its first big “seeing-eye” job. 
Scientists have been able to look twice 
as far into the heavens as with any 
other telescope, and have photographed 
distant parts of the universe for the 
first time. 

Contrary to what some astronomers 
have thought, the universe appears to 
have no outer edge. Families of stars 
which resemble our Milky Way—so 
distant that it takes their light one 
billion years to reach the earth—have 
now been viewed. 

The experts say that the telescope 
has not “seen” as far as it will be able 
to after additional work has been done 
on it. 

om os 

The United States Air Force has 
revealed some facts about its newest, 
jet fighter plane the XF-91. Intended 
to reach speeds between 700 and 900 
miles per hour, the plane could be used 
to intercept enemy bombing planes 
traveling at very high altitudes. 

The XF-91 has swept-back wings, 
and is powered with both turbo-jet 
engines and rocket propulsion. The 
plane’s cockpit is air-conditioned and 
air-pressurized so that high speeds, 
cold, or high altitudes will not en- 
danger the pilot. 


* * * 


A permanent atomic energy museum 
is to be opened at Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, sometime this month. To be called 
the American Museum of Atomic En- 
ergy, the huge display is designed to 
give the public a better understanding 
of atomic energy. 


* * * 


Japan is undergoing a medical revo- 
lution. Before the United States oc- 
cupied that Far Eastern country, Ja- 
pan had but 42 trained public health 
officers. Only half the doctors in the 
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“NOBODY'S AT HOME—” This ma- 
thine, developed by the Mohawk Business 
Machines Corporation, will answer the 
telephone, tell the caller no one is at 
ome, and then take a message on a 
Wire recorder. The machine is about the 
size of a table phonograph. 


Country had more than two years’ 
study after finishing high school. 
As soon as the war ended, American 
Medical authorities worked swiftly to 
Prevent serious epidemics from break- 
Ng out. Now, Japan’s tuberculosis 
death rate has been cut 88 per cent. 
A doctor must pass an examination 
Mm order to practice, and other im- 
Provements are being made. 
—By HAZEL LEWIS. 
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CHILE’S LAWMAKERS meet in this building, the Chamber of Deputies, in Santiago 


Chile’s Industrial Progress 


Long Dependent on Export of Nitrate for Most of Its Wealth, 
The Nation Now Wants To Build New Factories 


HILE, whose livelihood has come 
mainly from nitrate deposits, 
mines, farms, and ranches, is now 
making a determined effort to build 
manufacturing industries. Last year 
she borrowed money from the United 
States and the World Bank for the 
purpose of constructing a giant steel 
plant and some new hydro-electric 
power stations. She hopes to modern- 
ize both her agriculture and industry. 
President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla 
is running into opposition from two 
extremist groups in carrying out his 
program. Many of the big land- 
holders and wealthy city people feel 
that the government is spending too 
much money on this “socialistic’”’ plan? 
The Communists and radicals, on the 
other hand, attack Gonzalez for not 
going “fast enough or far enough” 
in modernizing Chile. 

Despite all criticism, the Gonzalez 
government is moving ahead with its 
program. The industrial growth which 
it is promoting may be expected to 
benefit the Chilean people. It should 
make available to them new job oppor- 
tunities as well as an increasing vol- 
ume of manufactured goods. 

At present, life is extremely hard 
for a large portion of the nation’s 
inhabitants. Most of the land suitable 
for cultivation is owned by a compara- 
tively small number of wealthy people, 
and the peasants who tend it earn just 
a few cents a day. Some miners and 
other laborers receive a little more 
money than do the farm workers, but 
nevertheless their wages and living 
standards are quite low. 

The Chilean government has taken 
some steps to help the people obtain 
better housing, medical care, and other 
benefits, but improvement is coming 
very slowly. Whether workers will be 
treated better as Chile’s industries 
grow remains to be seen. 

The Chileans are industrious and, 
in comparison with the people of some 
countries near them, fairly well edu- 
cated. It is estimated that more than 
three-fourths of the adults can read 
and write. European blood predomi- 
nates in the population, but there are 
many Indians. : 

Long, narrow Chile, frequently 
called the “shoelace republic,” extends 
about 2,600 miles along the west coast 
of South America. Bounded on the 


west by the Pacific Ocean and on the 
east by the towering Andes Mountains, 
her territory is at no point more than 
250 miles wide. 

Northern Chile is an arid desert, 
but it contains great deposits of ni- 
trates and copper. It is chiefly for 
these products that the nation has 
been famous. Chile has a monopoly on 
natural nitrate salts, which are used 
for fertilizer and in the making of 
munitions. She sells them abroad in 
considerable quantities, even though 
nitrates can now be manufactured by 
chemical processes. In addition to 
copper and nitrates, Chile has a great 
deal of iron and coal. Oil has recently 
been discovered in the southern part 
of the country. 

The southern portion of Chile, be- 
cause of its new oil fields, is playing 
an increasingly important part in. the 
nation’s economy. This cold and rainy 
section has long been the home of 
shepherds and fishermen. Its coast 
is lined with a thousand islands and 
is cut by deep fiords. 

Lying between the cold, rainy south- 
land and the arid northern desert is 
the heart of the nation, the section 
where most of Chile’s 514 million peo- 
ple live. In this temperate central 
region lie the capital, Santiago, and 
the big cities of Valparaiso and Con- 
cepcion. Here also are the farms and 
estates which produce Chile’s crops of 
grain, vegetables, and fruit. 
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44 JUNIOR MISS,” a lively half-hour 
program of stories about teen-age 
trials and tribulations, can be heard 
over stations of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System at 11:30, EST, every 
Saturday morning. Humorous situa- 
tions presented in these sketches are 
similar to those occurring in the play 
and the movie, each titled “Junior 
Miss,” which appeared some time ago. 
The names in real life of the junior 
misses appearing on this radio series 
are Barbara Whiting and Beverly 
Wills. Barbara, who plays the part 
of teen-ager Judy Graves, is a sister 
of the well-known singer, Margaret 
Whiting. Beverly, daughter of 
comedienne Joan Davis, has the role 
of Judy’s friend, Fuffy Adams. 


* * * 


The world-famous “Believe It or 
Not” program of Robert L. Ripley, 
is now being presented on television. 
It can be seen on NBC, Tuesday eve- 
nings. Ripley’s discoveries in his 
search for oddities are featured on 
the new weekly series. Ripley has 
traveled more than 625,000 miles in 
over 200 countries to collect his novel 
facts. He has taken a great many 
moving pictures on his various trips, 
and these films will be shown on his 
television program. 
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K. T. STEVENS plays the role of the 
older sister in CBS’s Saturday morning 
comedy program, “Junior Miss.” 


The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s television network is maintain- 
ing its position as the nation’s largest 
operating video chain. It will include 
383 stations on the air from coast-to- 
coast by May 15. 


* * * 


“This Is Your Life,” conducted by 
Ralph Edwards, is an unusual type 
of radio program. There is nothing 
like it on the air. Each week the 
program focuses on the complete life 
story of a living American, an average 
citizen—veteran, working man, stu- 
dent, perhaps a celebrity. The candi- 
date does not know of his selection for 
the program until he is brought to the 
microphone. There he meets, face to 
face, or chats by remote pickup with 
persons he knew in the past. 

Each broadcast entails weeks of 
research on the part of Edwards’ staff, 
who cover the country looking for 
persons whose life stories offer the 
best human interest material for the 
programs. Then the staff members 
follow through, rounding up relatives, 
friends, and associates of the per- 
sons to be spotlighted on the program. 
The broadcast may be heard Tuesday 
evenings at eight, EST, on the NBC 
network. 

—By GEORGE EDSON. 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - In Fashion Design 


ASHION design is a small voca- 

tional field, but it may be a re- 
warding one for persons who are 
qualified for it. Artistic talent is, 
of course, one of the first require- 
ments—and this term as it is applied 
to the creation of styles is an extremely 
broad one. It includes the ability to 
visualize garments and to make them. 
It also includes a sense of style—with 
all that the phrase implies. 

In addition, prospective fashion 
designers will find that they must 
have business ability and a good 
deal of determination. Work in the 
field is highly competitive, and per- 
sons entering it will often be dis- 
couraged. They must serve long 
apprenticeships to acquire the back- 
ground they need. Even when they 
have this background, they may find 
that older designers are not always 
receptive to their ideas. With per- 
severance, of course, young people can 
overcome these difficulties. 

Successful designers should have 
some training in design, sketching, 
and anatomy. They should have a 
thorough knowledge of the technical 
details that fashion design itself re- 
quires—a knowledge of color and ma- 
terials and of sewing and dress con- 
struction. They should also know the 
processes by which clothes are manu- 
factured. A plan for a garment, no 
matter how attractive, is useless to a 
manufacturer unless it can be made 
fairly easily and at a fairly low cost. 

Fashion design includes more than 
the planning of women’s clothes, al- 
though this is probably the largest 


branch of the field. Men’s and chil- 
dren’s clothes are planned by persons 
in this work, as are gloves, scarfs, 
shoes, and other articles of clothing. 

There is no royal road to becoming 
a fashion designer. Study of art in 
a trade or, liberal arts school is almost 
essential—and this can be done in 


HARRIS & EWING 


THERE ARE JOBS for both men and 
women in the field of fashion design 


night classes as well as in a full day- 
time course. After prospective design- 
ers have taken their art work—or 
while they are studying, they may 
begin to sketch new garments with a 
view to presenting their ideas to 
manufacturers. 

At the same time, though, they should 
find work in the retail or fashion 
fields. Beginners will seldom be able 
to start in positions as designers. 





They usually must take places as 
helpers in dressmaking shops, as sales 
clerks, or perhaps as models. What- 
ever the job, a prospective designer 
should use it to learn as much as pos- 
sible about the fashion field and the 
buying public. This practical experi- 
ence is as important as an art educa- 
tion to the young designer. 

Most people in this work plan 
garments for manufacturers and 
consequently they must live in or 
near one of the large clothes manufac- 
turing centers, such as New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco. Others design what are known 
as custom-made clothes and plan gar- 
ments especially for individuals. 
While these persons may work wher- 
ever they. choose, they usually live in 
large cities because there is more busi- 
ness for -them there than in smaller 
places. 

Beginners in this field will not 
earn high wages—probably not more 
than $20 or $25 a week. Persons 
who are well established may earn 
$100 a week or more. Of course, the 
top designers of the nation have very 
high salaries. 

Students interested in the field 
should read “Fashion Is My Busi- 
ness,” by Stanley Marcus, in the 
Atlantic Monthly for December 1948. 
A booklet discussing the work can be 
obtained from the Reference Library, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania. Ask for Booklet 2444, 
Fashion Design, and enclose 10 cents. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Background - = Department of Interior 


HIS month the Department of the 


Interior is observing its 100th 
birthday. When it was first set up, 
it was often referred to as the “Home 
Department” because it was con- 
cerned only with domestic affairs. 
During the 1840’s, public lands were 
opening up in the West, and the new 
agency was needed to supervise settle- 
ments in those regions. 

The first Secretary of the Interior, 
Thomas Ewing of Ohio, was given one 
clerk to help him. Today the Interior 
Department has more than 47,000 em- 
ployees under Secretary Julius Krug 
of Wisconsin. It has expanded into 
many fields and now includes more 
than 20 agencies. Some of them are 
described in the paragraphs below: 

Bureau of Reclamation. This is the 
Interior Department’s largest bureau. 
It was set up in 1902 to supply water 
to the arid lands of the West. Under 
its supervision, many dams and canals 
have been constructed for the purposes 
of irrigation, power, and the control 
of floods. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs. It looks 
after the affairs of about 400,000 In- 
dians in this country and of about 
33,000 Indians and Eskimos in Alaska. 
Medical facilities, schools, and agri- 
cultural guidance are provided. In 
general, the agency tries to improve 
the lot of the Indian to the point where 
he will not require government aid. 

Geological Survey. By systemati- 
cally mapping and searching the 
country, the Survey plays an impor- 
tant part in the search for uranium, 
copper, and other metals. One branch 


of the Survey prepares maps of the 
country which are extremely valuable 
in highway construction and flood- 
control work. They also provide basic 
information required by the armed 
forces in making defense plans. 

Bureau of Mines. It explores de- 
posits of minerals and carries out vari- 
ous studies and experiments designed 
to help miners in their work. One of 
the main functions of the Bureau of 
Mines is to promote health and safety 
among the men who work under- 
ground. Mine accidents are investi- 
gated, and ways are sought to pre- 
vent their recurrence. 

National Park Service. Set up in 
1916, this agency administers our na- 
tional parks and monuments, a num- 
ber of famous battlefield sites, and a 





dozen or more national cemeteries. 

Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions. This organization has 
most of the responsibility for manag- 
ing the lands we own outside the con- 
tinental United States. Among other 
things, it coordinates federal govern- 
ment activities in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
The President and Congress depend on 
this agency for advice on matters per- 
taining to the territories. The Divi- 
sion also acts as a clearing house of 
information about the territories. 

In addition to the agencies described, 
the Department of the Interior has 
charge of marketing electric power 
generated at several government dams, 
and has a good deal to say about the 
use of our oil and gas resources. 


_WIDE WORLD 


ROOSEVELT DAM, near Phoenix, Arizona, was the first dam to be completed 


by the U. S. Department of Interior. 


It was named for Theodore Roosevelt. 














[Study Guide 


1. What job has been performed yy 
the Herbert Hoover Commission? 


2. Why does the Hoover group fee} 
that the number of agencies reporting 
reel to the President should be re 

uced? 


3. Describe some important chan 
proposed for the National Military Estab. 
lishment. 

4. What new relationship does the Hoo. 
ver Commission propose for the State 
Department’s Foreign Service and its 
home offices? 


5. In what way, according to the Hoo. 
ver group, should the duties of the Ciyij 
Service Commission be changed? 

6. Tell of two other recommendations 
made by Hoover and his associates, 


1. With which of the described Hoover 
yremant do you most strongly agree? 
xplain your position. 
2. About which are you the most doubt. 
ful? Give reasons for your answer, 


Far East 


1. What events are largely responsible 
for the fact that Americans are becoming 
increasingly interested in Far Eastern 
affairs? 

2. What is the opinion of military 
experts concerning the safety of our 
Western coast from attack in case of 
war with Russia? 


8. Where does General MacArthur 
think our line of defense and offense 
should be, if we become involved in a 
Pacific war? 


_4, Explain the opinions of those who 
disagree with him concerning our ability 
to defend Japan. 


ate 
5. Describe the two main opinions con- 
cerning future relations between the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese Com- 
munists. 


6. Tell of conditions within Japan 
which may help the Communists of that 
nation to gain strength. ~ 


7. What efforts has General MacAr- 
thur made to improve living conditions 
of the Japanese farmers? 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present infor- 
mation, do you believe that General Mae- 
Arthur’s views concerning a Pacific de- 
fense line for America are sound? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


2. If we intend to use Japan as a 
military base in the event of another 
war, do you or do you not feel that Con- 
gress should give General MacArthur as 
much military equipment and as many 
troops as he wants for protecting that 
nation against possible aggression? Ex- 
plain your position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are some of the possibilities 
for commercial and military aviation 
that have been opened up by the flight 
of the Lucky Lady II? 

2. Why did a filibuster start in the 
Senate about two weeks ago? 

3. What change recently occurred in 
the Soviet foreign office? 

4, Why did the French government re 
cently arrest a number of Communists 2 
that country? 

5. What are the opposing viewpoints 
in the discussion on how much informa- 
tion our government should give the 
American people concerning ato 
energy? 

6. Who will become Secretary of De 
fense at the end of this month? 





Pronunciations 


Politburo—pih-lét’byur-6 
Honshu—hawn’shoo 
Kyushu—kyoo’shoo (y as in yes) 
Shikoku—shé-kaw’k6o0 
Hokkaido—hawk-ki'daw J 
Shigeru Yoshida—shé-gé’rdo yaw-shé- 
dah’ $ 

Vyacheslav Molotov — vyah-ché-slahf 
maw ’10-tof 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 
1. (b) ships; 2. (d) completely com 
fused; 3. (d) diplomatic representative; 
4. (a) charmed and fascinated; 5. od: 
faker and pretender; 6. (a) self-satisfied; 
7. (ec) blunt and abrupt; 8. (b) entraneé 
hall or lobby. . 
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